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SEA-DUST. 


To those who are unacquainted with the sea and the 
marvels which belong to it, it may sound like one of 
Baron Miinchhausen’s tales, but it is nevertheless 
true, that ships at a distance of many hundreds of 
miles from any land, have been met by heavy 
showers of fine dry dust ; and by thick yellow fogs, 
not unlike London November fogs, except that 
they are free from suffocating smell, which turn 
out to be nothing more than this finely-divided 
powder suspended in the air, and waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to descend. The reddish- 
yellow fogs are commonly encountered in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape de Verd Islands, where 
the dust is also abundant. They and the dust have 
also been seen, though less frequently, in the 
Mediterranean, on the North African and South 
European coasts, and even far away in the middle 
of the Atlantic. The dust has been known to strew 
the shores of South-eastern France and the whole 
line of the west Italian coast, at the same time that 
it fell all over the islands of Sardinia and Malta. 

Sometimes the fall is so heavy as to cover the 
sails and decks of vessels, and to give the sea an 
appearance similar to that presented by a pond 
adjacent to a dusty road. The powder is exceed- 
ingly fine—almost impalpable. Its colour is brick- 
red or bright yellow, and becomes of a lighter 
shade after being kept for some years, 

In the Mediterranean, the dust is known as 


Sirocco or African dust, because it was supposed | 


to come from some of the desert land of the African 
continent. But it was only supposed so to come ; 
nothing was really known of its history or its 
home. It was considered to be in some way or 
other connected with barren and dry land—most 
probably African—and in its wide wanderings over 
many degrees of latitude, it was identified with the 
wind which ‘bloweth where it listeth’ and con- 
cerning which no man knoweth ‘ whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth.’ In the absence of knowledge, 
or of that scientific presumption which is akin to 
it, speculation was rife as to the origin and travel- 
ling power of this dust ; and, as usual in cases 


where there are no scientific data to guide the 
guessers, theories, which science did not reject as 
utter impossibilities, but looked upon askance, 
were broached and offered as explanations. It 
was said that volcanoes were answerable for 
the phenomenon—that the scorie which they 
emitted and flung high into the air were, by 
the force of ejection, and by some element of 
disunion inherent in themselves, divided into 
these minute particles, which floated for a time in 
the air in which they were pounded, and fell as 
opportunity offered, in obedience to the laws of 
gravitation. This explanation was regarded with 
favour by many whose opinions on such matters 
were highly respectable ; and it was, at least on one 
| occasion, backed by the fact, that at the time when 
| one of these falls took place in rather unusual 
quantity, both Vesuvius and Stromboli had been 
unusually active. Although, however, many wit- 
nesses can doubtless vouch that these two things 
happened at one and the same time on a certain 
occasion, many more can vouch that they have 


seen the dust, and been in the fogs, on occasions 
when the volcanoes exhibited no more than their 
| ordinary amount of activity. 
| Suggestions of submarine volcanoes, which tem- 
| porarily upheaved burning craters, and filled the 
‘air with volcanic ashes, were not well received ; 
and the fact, that at the time of a heavy fall of dust 
—as was the case in the year 1829—the wind was 
blowing freshly from east-north-east, seemed to 
preclude the idea that the dust was brought from 
the Sirocco, or indeed from Africa at all. At least, 
in order to reconcile this fact with the belief in the 
African origin of the dust, it became necessary to 
suppose the existence of an upper and a lower cur- 
rent of wind, one blowing the dust away from the | 
African shore, and holding it suspended in mid-air 
until the opposition of the counter-blowing wind 
should precipitate it ; and this explanation is not 
far removed from the truth, so far as the truth 
itself has been ascertained, excepting where it 
assigns the African continent as the home of the 
dust. Even the dust has ‘a local habitation and a 
name,’ and these had been wrongly set forth. 
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This very rational theory, which accounted for 
the fall of dust in the Mediterranean, failed, how- 
ever, to account for the red fogs and dust-showers 
near the Cape de Verds. The wind which should 
blow the dust from Africa could not also blow it 
over these islands. It would be nec to find 
another wind, blowing to the westward from the 
African coast, having an upper and an under 
current, and doing the same thing there as was 
all to be done in the Mediterranean. The 
north-east trades might possibly bring this dust in 
their course as surface-winds towards the south- 
west; but it seems very doubtful whether so 

tle a surface-wind could hold solid matter so 
an and in such quantity, in suspension, as it 
would be required to do, in order to explain the 
gen of dust-rain at the Cape de Verds. 
powers of an upper current to hold and 

to carry are more intelligible. But the upper 
current here, to be in opposition to the wind 
which is said to bring the dust, and so to cause a 
precipitation, must be a south-westerly current— 
that is, a wind coming from a quarter directly 
a to the supposed birthplace of the dust. 

e upper current, therefore, cannot be made 
responsible in this case, as it is in the other, if the 
theory that the dust is African have to be supported ; 
and it is, for the reason given above, considered 
impossible that the north-east trades can be the 
carriers. We shall see presently, however, whether 
we cannot fix the upper current with the responsi- 
bility of dust-bearing. 

e carefully-considered suggestions of Baron 
von Humboldt, and the wonderful discoveries of 
Ehrenberg with his prince of microscopes, have 
combined with Captain Maury’s experiences to set 
this question about dust-rain in a somewhat clearer 
light. Ehrenberg, to whom samples of sea-dust 
were sent, and by him submitted to the field of his 
microscope, declared that at least one-fifth part of 
the whole sample consisted of silicious shelled 
microscopic \e ; that these were in the full 
capacity of life, and were actually engaged in 

’ organic increase by spontaneous self-division. The 
remaining —_— were made up of minute 
particles of flint-earth, chalk, and ferruginous 
oxides, the remnants, probably, of defunct infu- 
soria, akin to those with which they were found. 
The specimens sent from the Cape de Verd Islands 
differed nothing from those taken at Malta, Genoa, 
Lyon, and the Tyrol ; so that the home of the one 
might safely be considered to be the home of the 
other. But the most remarkable part of Ehren- 
berg’s discovery was the presence of creatures 
whose habitat is South America, and South America 
only.* This seemed entirely to contravene the 
notion of the dust having come from the African 
deserts. 

These. two im t facts were established by 
Ehrenberg: 1. t the dust from the Atlantic 
and the dust from the Mediterranean were identical ; 
2. That the dust must have come somehow from 
South America. 

Humboldt, in his Views of Nature (Steppes and 
Deserts), says: ‘When, beneath the vertical rays 


* Out of five ets of the dust sent to him from the 
aS vm Mr Darwin, no Jess than sixty-seven 
+ organic forms were distinguished, and of these 
sixty-seven, not one was recognised as belonging to 


of the bright and cloudless sun of the tropics, the 
ed sward crumbles into dust, then the indu- 
rated soil cracks and bursts as if rent asunder by 
some mighty earthquake ; and if, at such a time, 
two opposite currents of air, by conflict moving in 
rapid gyrations, come in contact with the earth, a 
singular spectacle presents itself. Like funnel- 
shaped clouds, their apexes touching the earth, the 
sands rise in va orm through the rarefied air 
in the chutialeaiigna ed centre of the whirling 
current, sweeping on like the rushing water-spout, 
which strikes such terror into the heart of the 
mariner. A dim and sallow light gleams from the 
lowering sky over the dreary plain. The horizon 
suddenly contracts, and the heart of the traveller 
sinks with dismay as the wide steppe seems to 
close upon him on all sides. The hot and dusty 
earth forms a cloudy veil, which shrouds the 
heavens from view, and increases the stifling 
oppression of the atmosphere.’ In his ‘ Ideas for a 
ysiognomy of Plants, he dwells at length upon 
the powers of the air. He of this sea-dust 
being whirled about continually in it, and floating 
there for years in the highest stratum, waiting, in 
company with seeds and pollen, and eggs of insects, 
for an y aperty d to descend and fulfil their work. 
But he does not, so far as the writer has been able 
to discover, connect Ehrenberg’s discovery of the 
nature of the dust, and his own knowledge of the 
office performed by upper currents, with any estab- 
lished theory of aixial circulation. 

Captain Maury of the Confederate States’ service, 
and late superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Washington, has offered an explanation of the 
sea-dust phenomenon in connection with his theories 
on the circuits of the wind, which is every way 
reasonable ; and though we may feel disposed to 
side with Ehrenberg and Humboldt in accounting 
for a part of the uplifted and far-wafted infusoria, 
we shall in the main adopt the learned and experi- 
enced American’s account as being substantially 
true. It is chiefly with reference to the duration 
of the stay made in the atmosphere by the dust, 
that there is any difference between these great 
authorities. They are at one in regard to its 
original whereabouts. It is more than likely that 
they are all right on the first score, some of the 
dust having been, as Humboldt and Ehrenberg 
suggest, floating about in the uppermost strata for 
many years, and forming part of ‘ a dust-cloud held 
constantly swimming in the atmosphere by con- 
tinuous currents of air, and lying in the region of 
the trade-winds, but suffering — and periodical 
deviations ;’ some being perhaps the fresher and 
newer specimens of living infusoria taken up in the 
way Captain Maury describes, and which a 
saw surrounded by the detritus of the earlier li 
0 

in Maury, in the course of his convincing 
and most satisfactory explanation of the causes 
which give birth to the two trade-winds, tells us 
that at the region known as the Belt of Equatorial 
Calms, the north-east trade and the south-east trade 
come into such direct antagonism, and with such 
equally irresistible force, that they are unable 
either of them to overcome the other; that under 
these circumstances, they rise up into the air, and 
form two upper currents—the one rushing on from 
the equator towards the south pole, oe bark the 
south-east wind came ; the other towards the north 
pole, whence the north-east wind set out. At the 
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lace on the surface where they ascended, they 
ae a broad belt of untroubled water, known as 
the Equatorial Calms, on which at times the ur 
carried by them into the upper air, and 
concentrated by the strife which takes place, 
descends with drenching fury. 

On reaching the upper air, they continue their 
courses tow the north and south poles respec- 
tively, but under quite altered circumstances. 
They start from the equator with an initial velocity 
of their oma,achantand by the rotatory motion 
of the earth at the point where that motion is 
greatest. Now, the effect of this motion of the 
earth on bodies moving from north to south is, in 
the northern hemisphere, to give them a tendency 
westward ; and on bodies moving from south to 
north, an inclination eastward—in other words, 
moving bodies in the northern hemisphere have 
always a tendency to slip away to the right. In 
the southern — these operations are 
reversed, moving ies there having tendencies 
exactly opposite—that is, tendencies to 
tow: These then, — 

rung from the meeting of the two e-win 
= which have mounted up in the atmosphere 
at the Equatorial Belt, start from the equator 
| towards the poles, the one with a list to star 
the other with a list to port—that is, with an 
inclination towards the east. That which makes 
towards the north, is a south-west wind; and 
that which makes towards the south, is a north- 
west wind. This south-west wind—for it is with 
that we have to do—is supposed to blow in an 
upper current overlying the north-east trades, until 
it comes to the region north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, known as the Calms of Cancer, or ‘ horse- 
latitudes.’ There it is met by the wind winging 
its way south, from the no le, and presses 
against it in the same way that the trade-winds do 
against each other at the equator. The wind from 
the north descends and comes out on the southern 
edge of the belt as the north-east trade-wind ; while 
the south-west passage-wind is also trended down- 
wards, comes out on the northern edge of the 
belt, and continues its course as the south-west 
en, which is the prevailing wind in that 


Captain Maury suggests, that at the time of 
the vernal equinox, when that which Humboldt has 
described so vividly in his Views of Nature, takes 
place, and the valley of the Lower Oronoco becomes 
an arid waste without a sign of vegetable or insect 
life, and up in those 
funnel-shaped clouds resem water-spouts, are 
— pow the air, and drawn within the 
influence e south-west passage-winds, and b 
them carried in their upper 
Calms of Cancer. There, in consequence of the 
conflict with the northern wind, they are made to 
descend from their high position, and in descend- 


ing, to yield up a of the der with 
which they are is in ones the 


that the Cape de Verd Islands are situated, 
and at the Cape de Verds, therefore, heavy falls of 
the wind-borne dust are not only but 
constant. Mr Darwin, in the Journal as 
Naturalist to H.M.S. Beagle during her voyage 
round the world, says, in speaking of these islands: 
‘Generally, the atmosphere is hazy, and this is 
caused by the falling of impalpably fine dust, 


which was found to have slightly injured the 
astronomical instruments.’ He further says: ‘The 
dust falls in such quantities as to dirty everything 
on board, and to hurt people’s eyes; vessels even 
have run on shore owing to the obscurity of the 
atmosphere. It has often fallen on ships when 
several hundred, and even more than a thousand 
miles from the coast of Africa; and at points sixteen 
hundred miles distant in a north and south 
direction.’ 

Now, it is supposed that the south-west wind, 
when it descends as a surface-wind at the Calms 
of Cancer, does not give up all the ballast with 
which it was freighted, but, on the con , flies 
away still in a north-easterly pa gy 
with much of its gleanings from the South American 
wastes. As it goes northward, it is subject to op 
sition from local winds, and may 
and probably is, forced, ere its initial velocity is 
expended, to become an upper current again, in 
obedience to some stronger current which drives 


bear | it from the surface. At all events, it is in that 


latitude where the momentum it has gained in its 
passage from the south slackens into weakness— 
whether in consequence of antagonistic winds or 
sheer exhaustion, it matters not—that it discharges 
the remainder of its burden. This latitude 
embraces, with occasional variations, the northern 
half of the Mediterranean and the shores of 
Southern Europe. There the dust which has flown 
so far upon the wings of the wind, suffers ship- 
wreck, and is cast down in showers upon the sea 
and land beneath, to find a resting-place in a foreign 
hemisphere. But these microscopic infusoria have 
done a work which entitles them to our deepest 
gratitude. Through their agency, a mark has been 
made, and a step has been taken in the way of 
knowing something about the circuits of the wind, 
a perfect knowledge of which would enable man 
to sail the whole of the world’s seas with next to 
nothing of danger. He could ‘ride on the whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm,’ were he but Ly" 
of that information about their habits which the 
modern spirit of scientific research has ventured 
to pry into. It is by duly noting such signs as 
these wind-blown creatures give, and by turning 
them to a proper and rational ery 
spirit of inquiry makes its way, and builds up, 
ee by piece, the beautiful palace of Science. 

ubtless, it will never be given to man to ascer- 
tain with precision the paths of the wind which 
*bloweth where it listeth? nor to know with 
certainty ‘ whence it cometh, or whither it goeth ;’ 
but that is no reason why he should not strive 
diligently to use the means which have been given 
him, in the pursuit of a knowledge which cannot 
but be of the greatest service to his fellow-man, 
at the same time that it must redound to the 
increased glory of the All-wise. 
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PART Il.—CHAPTER IV. 

Axovut five miles further jogging over country 
still in a state of siege al me within sight of 
Farley’s Farm, that being the name of the occupier. 
I was astonished at the appearance of the place ; it 
was quite a comfortable-looking homestead. There 
was a rather large gray stone house, in a walled-in 

and the outbuildings stood away to the 
east in a compact group. A stack-yard behind 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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seemed to be well filled with all kinds of stored 
crops. The repairs which might ever haye been 
needed appeared to have been already done before 
the survey. As I leaned from the saddle, and 
touched the latch of the , the yard-dog gave 
tongue, and at that signal a man in a sort of 
semi-livery came out, and ran towards me. A 
female servant also soon ~ in the neg 

— ing some dairy utensils, as a pretext for 
| ae who it was that had arrived. a 

o, sir; Mr Farley is not at home; he is riding 
with the hounds to-day, sir. But Miss Farley, 
master’s sister, is in” The man, unasked, took 
Hold of the bridle as he finished, and before I had 
well dismounted, he was walking the animal off 
towards the stable. ‘I'll be back in a minute, sir, 
he added. But before he had had time to return, 
or I had half crossed the yard, a ladylike-looking 
— perhaps a little over thirty, appeared at the 

oor. 

‘She was sorry,’ she said, ‘her brother was not 
in. Mr B—, the steward, had written that a 
surveyor would be sent down; but Mr Farley 
understood, from the wording of the note, that it 


would not be for some days yet, and he had ridden | 
over that morning to the meet.’ | 

I ventured to hint, for, indeed, I could not avoid 
doing so, that there was a striking contrast betwixt | 
the present premises and those I had already 
and 

*Yes, and very strange e you wo n 
the latter to all T them: 

The nature of my adventures among them had 
not been such as to admit of satisfactory narration 
to a strange lady’s ears, and I laughed as naturally 
as I could, and contrived to pass it off. Durin 
this conversation we had been walking on, as I ha¢ 
thought, with the intention, on my companion’s 
part, of giving me a general view of the premises ; 

t on turning the western gable, we suddenly 
came upon a well-kept lawn, gravel-walked, and 
set with a few hardy shrubs. The house, I saw, had 
a neat front looking this other way. 

‘You will step into the house, and take some 
refreshment after your long ride?’ asked Miss 
Farley. I was a little in need of something of the 
kind, for my refection at Stimson’s, for reasons not 
to be recapitulated, had been of the slightest. Fol- 
lowing my hostess, I soon found myself in a com- 
fortably, indeed, in some respects, an elegantly 
furnished room ; and the lady, with her own hands, 

roduced wine and biscuits from a handsome chif- 
onier, asking, meanwhile, if I would take any- 
ing more substantial. Her brother, she added, 
would be home to dine in an hour and a half from 
that time, and it would be a great disappointment 
if I did not stay to join him. 

I said I would willingly do so, for probably Mr 
Farley would have something to say to me about 
the business I had come down upon; but in 
the meantime, I would make the formal survey 
5 we for my report, though I was glad to think 
it likely not | repairs were need 

*The fact is, Mr ——,’ the lady answered with a 
laugh, ‘that my brother had heard these repairs 
someway never are done, and so, without waitin 
for the slow Commissioners, he did them himself 
There are, I believe, a few things he would wish 
still, but, as you say, a | are not many, nor 
very important, I think. He will tell you what 
they are over dinner’ She then struck a hand- 


bell, and on the groom answering it, told him 
to go with me over the premises, and give me 
any assistance that he could. ‘We shall meet 
again at dinner, sir, if not before,’ she added, with 
perfect courtesy, as I left the room, not a little 
perplexed, I admit, at this elegant politeness in a 
solitary Yorkshire farmhouse. My receptions that 
day promised, I thought, to run into the most 
opposite extremes. 
went leisurely over the place, and found stables, 
barns, yard, everything, in fact, constructed on 
modern principles, some of the buildings being 
uite new. Here and there a little alteration or 
slight repair was needed, but generally the pre- 
mises were in excellent condition. From the 
gossip of the groom, I learned that Mr Farley had 
only held the place for about three years, succeed- 
ing to the occupancy on the death of a cousin, the 
prior tenant. He was not a farmer previously, but, 
as the groom understood, had been connected in 
some way with a manufacturing establishment near 
York, Miss Farley came with her brother to the 
farm, and had kept house for him ever since. 
They had plenty of money, and Mr Farley was as 
perfect a gentleman as his sister was a lady, only 
when his terrible fits were on. A question rose to 
my tongue’s end, asking what this meant, but I 
checked it in time to save my conscience ; still it 
was a strong temptation, for it seemed there was 
some singularity and mystery here. I prolonged 
the inspection of the outbuildings, which I 
took last, for I did not wish — to intrude 
upon Miss Farley. At length, considerably 
before the hour and a half she mentioned had 
expired, I heard a quick clatter of horse’s 
hoofs in the yard. My assistant rushed to the 


door of the barn in which we happened to be ; 


turning to me, he said: ‘ Here’s the master ;’ and 
touching his cap, hurried out to take the horse. I 
followed him. 

Mr Farley, I found, was a fine-looking man, still 
under the middle age, and looking very handsome 
in his hunting-dress. He gave me a warm greeting, 
not unmixed with a little pleasantry at having, as 
he said, left me nothing to do. I must, of course, 
dine with him, was about the third remark he made, 
and before his foot was well out of the stirrup. By 
the time we had walked round to the front of the 
house, Miss Farley was waiting at the door. She 
advanced to her brother, and they embraced 
affectionately. 

‘ Always glad to see you safe back, Stephen, since 
you had the fall—About a year ago,’ she added, 
turning to me, ‘he would force his horse, because 
it was just a little restive, at a stone-wall which 
nobody knew anything of, and came down in a 
hole on the other side with a broken arm.’ 

‘A little accident, sir, which. everybody who 
only once, id, Lucy, i cracki 
his whi inst his boot, and looking around, uit 
proud of his ornamental gardening. 

I passed a few compliments—and well deserved 
they were—upon the eo of the little grounds, 
and finished by inquiring if he had had a good 
run thatday. . 

‘Not very,’ he answered. ‘The pack is not so 
well managed as it used to be, and the new first- 
huntsman did not keep it nearly so tight in hand 
as the old one.’ 

‘Well, dinner is ready by this time, said Miss 
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Farley. ‘I saw you’— ing her brother— 
‘crossing the hill, and I pushed on a bit, for 
Mr —— has also had a ride this morning;’ and 
she smiled graciously on me. 

‘I'll be down immediately,’ her brother replied, 
as we entered the house, and away he sprang up 
the staircase to change his dress. 

We were very cheerful over dinner, which, 
though plain, was well served, and in every respect 
much better than I should have expected. Mr 
Farley had map | of gossip about the people he 
had met during the morning. Several ladies were 
at the meet, who were known, it seemed, by his 
sister, and with the merest —— observations 
now and then from myself, the conversation was 
kept going merrily. I had placed near me wines 
of both kinds and of very average + ay but I 
noticed that Miss Farley tasted nothing but pure 
water ; and after a time, I observed that Mr Farley 
always hel himself from his own simple 
decanter, and from the peculiar colour of the liquid, 
I felt strongly inclined to think it was not wine 
he was drinking—indeed, it looked to me ve 
much like strained toast-and-water! This struc 
me as being strange, for it could not be done 
from economical reasons; the rest of the arrange- 
ments forbad any such notion. Once or twice, as 
it seemed to me, Mr Farley’s hand was outstretched 
half-way towards my decanters, but unless I was 
wholly mistaken, a glance of the sternest kind 
flashed from his sister’s mild eyes across the table, 
and his wavering hand was then quickly diverted 
to some other article. Miss Farley sat the dinner 
out to the last moment, and still remained seated. 

— smoke, of course, Mr ——?’ asked her 

er. 

* Yes, a little.’ 

‘Then come out of doors, and join me with a cigar, 
while I shew you the few things I should like done, 
if the Commissioners really intend doing anything ; 
and I think they should in my case, considering 
what I have expended, myself.’ 

a ly, we went out, and he shewed me 
again over the whole premises, explaining what he 
had done, and giving his reasons for it. His 
arguments were most intelligent, and shewed a 
complete knowledge of the modern theories of 
farming ; although it occurred to me, for 1 know 
a little of om | myself, that his reasonings 
sounded as if they nm got from books rather 
than from practice. From the outhouses, he in- 
sisted upon taking me to the fields, where the 
labourers treated him with a great show of respect. 
I at length hinted that I must be setting out on 
my return-journey, but he emphatically protested 
against my are before tea, jocosely remark- 
ing that all Yorkshire ladies expected it from a 
dinner-guest, and his sister would be much 

ighted if I did not stay. 

t was quite dusk when we got back to the 
house, where the tea-table was already set awaiting 
us. Talk again flowed freely ; and I thought more 
entertaining, pleasant ple I had rarely met 
with, and what very different treatment was this 
from that I met with at Jackson’s and Stimson’s! 
Just as tea was finishing, Mr Farley, who had been 
silent for a few minutes, rose left the room 
hurriedly. 

‘Mr ——,’ said his sister, as soon as his foot- 
step died away from the open door, ‘ you will not 

me, sir, I am sure, if I suggest to 


you a wish that you would leave at once on your 
return to 7 lodgings. I have a reason, sir, she 
added, and it seemed to me her mild eyes were 
filling with tears ; ‘and though I cannot explain 
it, I may say it is connected with my brother, and 
would be quite sufficient, if you only ’—— 

‘Lucy !’ shouted her brother’s voice, as the step 
returned into an adjoining room. Placing her 
finger on her lip, and with an almost painful 
expression upon her now pale face, she rose and 
went out to him. The door was roughly pushed 
to a moment afterwards, and then I could 
hear voices partially suppressed. I could not, 
I think, have distinguished what was said, had 
I tried to do so; but I could not avoid the 
impression that Mr Farley was demanding some- 
thing, and his sister entreatingly refusing. There 
was even the sound of a slight struggle, and 
then sobs came, after which the door reopened, 
and my ne with a —— — face and 
very sparkling eyes, re-ente the apartment, 
dangling on one finger a bright bunch of keys, 
which had previously in the ‘possession 
of Miss Farley. ; 

‘Go, do you say !’ he shouted rather than simply 
said in answer to my remark. ‘Nothing of the 
sort. Why, it’s oan on to snow, man, and you 
will be as well here, I should think, as at that 
log-hut through the woods yonder, kept by that 
Pig of a landlord, 

t was in vain that I repeated my intention to 
depart, and firmly insisted on it. 

‘Ha!’ he quite fiercely ejaculated, advancing to 
where I stood on the hearth. ‘I suppose she,’ and 
he nodded towards the door, ‘has been telling you 
something. But I’ll soon settle this’ He quickly 
brushed past me to the door behind my chair, 
turned the key in it, and took it out; next hurriedly 
repassed me, went to the other door, locked it, and 
took out the key in the same way ; then he went 
to a window, which seemed to me to look towards 
the back of the house, and opening the casement, 
threw, rather than dropped, both the keys down 
outside. 

‘There !’ he said, facing about with a triumphant 
glitter in his eyes—‘ there! neither you nor I can 
get out now.’ After laughing in a most unnatural 
way, he went on: ‘And so we’ll make a night of 
it, jingling the little keys he still held on his 
— in wild glee. ‘Take another cigar, he 
added, holding out his case ; ‘they are the best I 
could get in York, 

I A did as I bid, sank agai 
into my chair, thinking that everybody in 

must certainly be mad, in one fashion or 
another. Striking up a loud whistle, Mr Farley 
went to a cupboard, and produced a couple of 
bottles of spirits, his hands, as I noticed, i 
so violently that the glasses clattered as he put 
them down on the table. 

‘There is cold water here,’ he began, ‘and Ill 
soon get you some hot ;’ saying which, he took a 
handsome jug, never intended for anything but an 
ornament, and pouring water into it from another 
vessel, thrust it among the flame and smoke of the 
fire. ‘Sugar we have plenty of, he went on, pro- 
ducing some from the cupboard, ‘though it’s very 
little of either that or the water I shall want ;’ and 
again he laughed horribly. ‘Come, now, let us 
make ourselves comfortable ;’ and seating himself 
at the table, he poured out half a tumblerfal of neat 
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brandy, and at once drank the greater part of it 
off, ing himself after it, like a water-dog 
emerging from a pond. ‘I should think the water 
is hot enough for you, he said, starting up, and 
snatching the jug from off the coals. ‘ Why don’t 
you talk? You can’t help it, you know. I’m 
to blame; yes, I am the only one responsible. 
Come, don’t sulk ; I hate sulking ; and I thought 
you were a sensible fellow.’ While he was saying 
this, he mixed for me a glass of spirits, in whic 

the brandy by far predominated over the water. 
‘ There, drink that, and cheer up,’ he said. ‘You 
don’t leave this house, let me tell you, sulk or 
be merry, whichever you will’ Reseating him- 
self, he again poured out a quantity of raw spirit, 
and tossed it off, almost without a wink. His 
manner grew wilder every moment, and I thought 
it only prudent so far to act on his advice as to at 


least put on an a ce of gaiety. 

right, shouted in answer to my first 
attempted joke—a very poor one, I am sure—‘that’s 
ight ; we shall get on together yet. Do you sing?’ 

ithout waiting for my answer, he went on: ‘I 
do, and they used to say I had a pretty good voice, 
but then that was before the brandy had half 
spoiled it. Ha, ha!’ At once, he struck up with 
a fine old song, in a really good tenor voice ; 
however, towards the close, he beat the time so 
excitedly, that a glass or two was knocked off the 
table. ‘Now, you give us one, he said with a 
gulp, after more of the neat brandy ; ‘ you’ve got 
a singing face, I can see; but first fill your glass 
again, for it’s work.’ Leaning over, he poured 

e brandy with a ling into my glass. 
I did sing as well as I could, and he expressed 
himself (and seemed really to be so) delighted with 
my indifferent > nara After this, he told 
stories, some of them of a most diverting char- 
acter, the places and persons spoken of shew- 
ing that he had mixed in good as well as ‘fast’ 
society in York. Each time he chall me 
to match his anecdotes, and yielding a little, I 
candidly admit, to the influence of the brandy, I 
grew less loath, and have little doubt I dow 
upon my fancy when the facts ran short. ‘ You 
are the fellow I’ve met for these three years 
and more,’ he shouted, slapping the table. ‘Go 
home to-night! You shan’t go 


finish one more bottle, and then I’ll burst one of 
these doors ; and we’ll have an hour or two’s bed, 
for to-morrow I shall take you with me to York, 
and we’ll astonish some of them there a bit. 
They'll wonder what has become of me by this 
time.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ I lyingly replied, for I saw the 
only chance now was for lan to get dead-drunk ; 
‘reach the brandy, and let us get on. I'll give 
you another song. 

He did get another bottle of spirits from the 
cupboard, and recommenced drinking as madly as 
ever. 

‘We haven’t a spare bed, he said; ‘but you 
shall sleep with me. Ha, ha! I’ll have a bed- 
fellow for once. Now, then, for the song.’ 

After I had ended, he sang again, and his ditties 
now were of a more sentimental character. He 
even, to my great delight, to grow maudlin, 
and wrote female names in the brandy puddles on 
the table with his forefinger. At length, I was 
inexpressibly gratified to see his head begin to nod ; 
and shortly after, it sank upon his breast, and 
stertorous breathing succeeded. I glanced anxiousl 
about me. The fire had long since burned itse 
out; the lamp was now growing dim, and the 
glasses on the table were overturned—a more 
miserable sight than that previously comfortable- 
looking room now nted, [do not know. But 
what was I to dot When he awoke, he would 
most likely be fiercer than ever. Making myself 
quite assured he was still sleeping, I gently rose, 
- behind him, and want 
the window. manage to get out t 
way? Alas, I found the casement was — 
barred outside, so that that chance was gone. 
was almost in despair, and stood wondering whether 
I could in any way bind my sleeping companion’s 
limbs, and then myself b open the door. 

had once or twice thought I heard a rustling 
noise outside one of the doors, and now there came 


a distinct tap upon it lightly repeated. I — 
to it, and teaped ¢ again ; and instantly, with a slight 
scratching sound, a key was thrust inside through 
the nick at the bottom. ing it, I turned to 
look again at my companion, who stirred, as if 
he too been disturbed by the noise. 

* Yes; em the bottle, and then we'll go to 
bed, and heigh-ho for York to-morrow,’ he muttered, 
lifting his head, and staring across the table, as if 
in search of me. Fortunately, the lamp was in his 
direct line of sight, and the light so dazzled his 
blinking eyes, that I believe he was not aware I 
had quitted my chair. I held my breath, and 
stood quite still. Down sank his head again, and 
in a moment or two, the heavy snoring returned. 
I waited, as it seemed to me for ages, to make sure 
he had gone soundly off before I moved ; and then 
carefully inserting the key into the door, I gently 
turned it, and the next moment I was outside! 

‘Don’t stop to lock it, whi Miss Farley's 
voice out of the dark. ‘He would burst it in a 
moment. This way ;’ and with her hand on my 
arm, she guided me across the room, and thro 
another door, inside which the groom was standing, 
candle in hand, but ae its rays away. 

*To the stable for your life, and ride your very 


e, 
hardest ; for if he wakes and finds you are gone, 
he’ll follow on the hunter, and there is no knowing 
what may happen.’ 


] 
1 


| 
| | 
| 
i 
if 
| 
| 
yet the day after that. ave had no company | 
fit for a gentleman for all that time, I tell you. | 
Thése clod-hoppers, what are they? Some of the | 
horses are better behaved, and much less coarse. 
I believe the oats and corn they work my bw 
nothi ut crops. I their on; they do 
it a little with thoughts of cattle. Ha, 
ha!’ His excitement was quite alarming ; jee 
! glitter of his eyes increased as he kept throwing 
i the spirits down his throat, and now and then he | 
jumped from his chair, and danced as well as sang ; 
yes, danced, whirling about, and going through 
figures, as if with an imaginary — IT laughed , 
and joked at all this as best I could, and took 
| advantage of these ee to pour back the | 
brandy with which he kept filling up my glass. | 
\ This must have gone on for several hours, and | 
still his wild strength mastered the drink, but | 
*No, no; you don’t go, I tell you. I know a 
| shall not let you go for a week to come. We'll ; 
XUM 
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hurried to the stables, where even Miss Farley 
helped in getting my little horse ready. 

‘O dear, the snow will tell him which way 
ou go, 80 you may as well ride straight for your 
odgings as not, she said with much excitement. 
‘Of course, you are not to blame, but I wish you 
had never come near the house. I was afraid of it 
at tea-time. Ride for your life, I say!’ she again 

added. 
‘Why not hide his saddle ?’ I 
eagerly ; ‘that would delay him a little’ 

‘Not it, sir, not it,’ answered the groom ; ‘ he’ll 
ride bareback, sir, as well as I can saddled.’ 

‘Ss neither whip nor spur as soon as you get 
outside the gate. Pick, now, where the snow has 
drifted,’ Miss Farley said, blowing out the groom’s 
candle, and herself leading my horse as we crossed 
the yard, where the slight snow-drifts muffled its 
‘Now, God be with’you!’ she solemnly 
added at the gate, loosing the rein. I waved my 
adieu without a word spoken, and struck spurs 
to the little nag. He might have known of the 
danger too, for he lengthened in his stride, and 
laid down his ears, as if listening behind. It must 
have been early morning by the feel of the cold 
air and the position of the moon, which was now 
shining between the clouds, the snow ne 
ceased falling. The dark water-ditches 
now white-top embankments gave the land- 
—_ more and more the look of siege-works, and 

e the ride a very one. On we dashed ; 
and my each stride, I almost 


not. Bravely the little horse laid itself down to 
its work, with an occasional snort of the white 
foam from its nostrils, gallantly bounded on. Mile 
after mile was thus safely. 

We had reached the entrance of the small wood, 


and as yet there were no signs of pursuit, when, 
just as I checked my horse to = the first 

intending to ease the pace a little, I heard a howl 
rather a cry borne on the wind behind me. 


Tt was in and again quickly ; still, it 
and, straining the ear, I could distinguis int 
tinkle of a on the snow-dusted hard 
road. Again came swelling up, more 
distinct and now the ring horse’s 
shoes could plainly be heard. My pursuer was 
on the track! Dragging my little steed round, I 
stuck spurs, in my fear, most cruelly into its sides, 
and the dark trees fell silently past me as we 
eareered between them. The moonlight shining 
through betwixt the trunks 1 ened out into 
a whitish streak on my side, still I 
There were at least four or five moderately tall 
placed at short distances within this plan- 
tation, but I stooped to open none ; over we went 
in some way, how, I cannot clearly recall at this 
hour even. The noise made by my own horse 
revented me, as I leaned forward over his neck, 
om come any other sounds ; but I well knew, 
from the sight I had had of Mr Farley’s powerful 


hunting cob, that the madman must be gaining on me. | th’ 


By by, we shot like an arrow from underneath 
the trees into the air. much 
slackening speed, I rose turned in my saddle, 
and then I could plainly hear, much nearer now, 
a repetition of that fearful howling cry, and the 


of a ension, an of anger, I again 
Coshousl, and struck wiklly vith the spurs, for 
a mile and a half still lay betwixt me the fat 
man’s barn public-house. Turn after turn was 
made, and yet I could distinguish the and 
the horse’s hoofs gaining fast u stein 
however, had a long start, and if my gallant 
little horse held out, I might yet do it. On and 
on, until my heart leaped within me, at the last 
corner of the road, to catch sight of a twinkle in 
the small window of the long-wished-for dwelling. 
Reining up at the door, I beat upon it with my 
whip, and after an age, as it seemed to me, the 
ing over the candle in his hand, 
it. 

PeWhat's to be done with the horse?’ I gasped. 
‘Mr Farley, mad-drunk, is chasing me, 

‘ Meastur Farley !’ echoed the fat man, and as he 
spoke I could hear the pursuer approaching the 
last turn. ‘In wi’ ’ee!’ my host said, as I scrambled 
from the saddle ; and then, with more agility than 
I could have dreamed of his possessing, he snatched 
the whip from me, with the same movement knocked 
the reins from my hand, and gave the trembling 
little horse several quick cuts hinb sent it off at a 
madder gall 


and bidding the girl put the light out, he w: 
to me, giving me a huge bl 
somewhere: ‘ Da’an un wi’ it, ef ’ee tries t’ foorce 
in!’ Before the words were x ip the fiendish 
howl was repeated at the very door, and I thought 
the horse was breaking in its gallop to stop ; but no ; 
the next moment, with a rush, the clatter swept 
and was gone. 

“Ee con heer your ’oss,’ whi the fat man ; 
‘an’ when ’ee cooms oop we it, an’ foinds th’ saddle 
empty, mebbe he’ll think you han bin thrown 
sumwheer, an’ goo bock.’ 

We stood there waiting and listening in the dark |/ 
for a long time, but all remained silent ; the mad 
Mr Farley did not return. 


ted the gir! 
‘Weel, our tit wull foind its wey whom’ in th’ 
mornin’,’ added the man. ‘ We wur sittin’ oop fur 

ou, an’ wur gettin’ a bit froightened summut had 
happened. Loight th’ candle, Bess, an’ coom into 
th’ toother pla’ace, wheer it connot be seen at th’ 
door.’ 

‘ Bess,’ with some difficulty, succeeded in getting 
a light at the hearth ; and when we had into 
the other division of the building, she came up 
ee into my very face with it, surveying me in 

beent marked, as I 

‘Weel, coom, you t as I con see, 
an’ thot is a blessn’ she remarked. 

‘ Nur ony boons broken, han you ?’ inquired the 
man. ‘Soo theer beent mooch harm dun, Bur you 
be rayther pole, meastur.’ 

‘And not much to be wondered at either, I 
answered ; and then, as briefly as possible, I 
related my adventures. 

‘ Ay, they shud nur ha’ let Meastur Farley get to 


after me through the doorway, he barred it inside, 
vegan to feel a defiance of pursuit, and as thoug | 
I would as soon have had that excitement _as | | 
| 
| 
| r drink, an’ then he be a’ roight,’ the man sai¢ 
from his subsequent statements, I gathered that 
seriously injured his means by this failing, when 
at York, that, under the persuasion of his friends, 
he had taken to farming, for the purpose of securing 
XUM 
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his removal from the temptations of town-life ; 
and his sister, like a true self-denying woman, had 
banished herself with him into the country, in 
order to keep house for him. 

‘Bur aba‘at th’ Stimsons,’ put in the girl, as, 

uite exhausted, I asked where my bed was. ‘ Eh, 
t wur moost froightened o’ un wi’ ’em. They 
mark’n iverybody’s fa’ace as goos theer. It binner 
I sin’ they neerly killed a hawker, 

‘Ees, one on un got him upo’ a block, an’ 
chopped off a his fingurs bur th’ little un,’ 
anti gly added the fat man. 

*You should have told me all this before, I 
— not in the best of tempers; ‘and 

‘ore I would have gone among such a lot of 
madmen, I would have—— But where is my bed? 
for I cannot keep my eyes open, 

‘Weel, we ha’ sot +4 fur ’ee, an’ I think you 
ought’n t’ be satisfoid,’ the girl said. ‘They sen as 
th’ Stimsons be a’ mad, becos th’ fayther an’ 
mothur be cousins. Folk’ shud nur marry soo’ 
This, then, explained the likeness of the couple. 

*It be th’ "Steward an’ thoos up i’ Lunnun shud 
ha’ towd un, nur us,’ the fat man sulkily remarked, 
in answer to my observation. 

‘That is quite right, I hastened to reply ; ‘and I 
am much obliged to you for sitting up, since it is 
not unlikely you have saved me from great danger. 
Most likely, too, the Steward will hear something 
about it when I get back !’ 

I was then lighted into a little hole in one corner 
of the building, with a bed in it. beg 
small, it was as clean as it could be, and the 

illows would have felt soft even if made of wood- 
The next morning, I returned to London; 
and the office was not a little amused by the 
narrative of my adventtires in the Yorkshire wilds. 
Whether or not the Royal Commissioners made the 
repairs recommended in my report, I cannot say ; 
but I think I may assert, that a fresh generation of 
clerks must spring up in that office before another 
survey of those crown-farms will be made. 


THE GENTLE LIFE 


To teach manners is easy, to teach morals is not 
difficult, but to — so that 
the il may th agreeable and virtuous, is a 
wt accomplishment indeed. ‘Worth makes 
the man ’—but worth, of itself, will not make the 
man liked, although he may be esteemed; and 
the want of a pleasant manner will affect his 
usefulness so much that a far worse man may be 
a better citizen. This is notoriously why the 

and wisest statesman of our own day has never 
been at the head of affairs, and perhaps never 
If not fair (to reserve 

yme at the expense o e 

What care we how fair he be, says the Reus * 
Commons, which, of all assemblies in the world, 
likes to be ‘spoken fair’ A good man need not 
wear his heart upon his sleeve; but as the knights 
of old used to exhibit some cognizance to express 
their excellent intentions, he should give, in his 
air and manner, some outward appearance of the 
virtue within him. The mind cannot afford to 
despise ornament any more than the body ; and 
the richer it is, the less excuse for its presenting 
itself in coarse and unattractive guise. 


author of The Gentle Life * has come forward in the 
character of Teacher of the Amenities, and exhibits 
his fitness for his calling by being at once didactic 
and agreeable: he consumes the way with such 
pleasant table-talk, that we age find out we 
are conversing with our Mentor; he teaches us 
the wisest of lessons almost without our knowi 
it, like Sandford and Merton walking out with Mr 
Barlow. We pay a very high compliment to this 
anonymous writer, when we say that his chatty, 
thoughtful book might have been written by Leigh 
Hunt himself. That fascinating and graceful essayist 
did indeed publish a volume, entitled The Religion 
of the Heart, which, except that it trenches more 
closely upon theology, had almost the same 
apparent intention—namely, to teach men to be 
more courteous, kind, and charitable. This is a 
very different thing from teaching them to be 
polite ; and the very consciousness of that fact has 
perhaps made our present author far more civil 
to the ey of the Silver Fork fa than 
is necessary. It is an opposition establishment to 
his own, and therefore 7 leon him all the 
more to take off his hat in their company, just as 
Mr Delamere, in Ten Thousand a Year, bows to the 
opposition candidate, Mr Tittlebat Titmouse, in the 
street, although he privately believes him to be a 
most contemptible little scoundrel. Otherwise, it 
is impossible to understand mf the author of 
The Life should praise Lord Chesterfield, not 
only as an excellent substitute for silver, but 
almost as the genuine metal. Dr Johnson has 
described that nobleman and all his class of writers, 
but in a sentence which is a little too severe for 
uotation. His lordship was not a gentleman, 
though perhaps one of the most gentleman-like 
creatures that ever adorned humanity. ‘ Never hurt 
persons by a malicious speech,’ writes he to his son ; 
do not exalt yourself at the expense of others ; nor 
indulge in a sneer; nor let the temptation of 
saying a witty thing lead you to do so at the 
—— of another” Excellent teaching! admir- 
able precept! but listen to the reason—to the 
Because. ‘This passion mal le who fancy they 
can say smart things has e them more enemies, 
and en ones too, than anything I know of.’ 
Similarly, a friend of the present writer’s, justly 
celebrated for his agreeable manners, once expressed 
himself thus severely against habitual lying: ‘I 
have given it up myself,’ said he, ‘and I recom- 
mend you to do so. I find it such a strain upon the 


Again, out of courtesy (as we hope) to the 
extinct school of Deportment, our po pretends 
to believe that the period when ‘ gentlemen’ 
flourished to greatest advantage was -of the 
Regency. But if they did, it was surely to their 
own advantage, and not that of others ; for a more 
selfish, hollow epoch of society England has never 
seen than that whose destinies were swayed, and 
neckcloths pene: ae. by ‘ the first gentle- 
man in Europe. e gentleness of life in those 
days was but skin-deep, and even the skin was 
painted. A few paradoxes, such as these, however, 
a 6 be forgiven in a work so thoroughly pleasant 

well meaning as that before us. The Gentle- 
ness of which it speaks is the Bush which even 
the best of moral wine has need of, but not the 
flaunting signboard of a stage-inn, where there 


Proceeding upon this hypothesis—that ev 
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is nothing in the cellar, and the very gilded 
out of which men seem to pledge one another are 
empty pasteboard. The book commences with a 
statement that may seem to many rather audacious: 
‘No man, be he behind a counter or in a a 
need be ashamed of trying to be a gentleman.’ 
This does not mean that a man can avoid being 
of humble birth, or even base-born, but that it 
is quite possible for him to behave himself as well, 
as like a gentleman, as the very best of his betters. 
‘The first true Gentleman that ever breathed,’ was 
a Galilean peasant. 

Never to mix our pleasure nor our gain 

With sorrow to the meanest thing 


is a surer precept for becoming a 
the Chesterfield letters put ther. ‘Be pitiful, 
be courteous’—these four words in Holy Writ con- 
tain more admirable teaching of the amenities than 
a whole library of books upon ~~ A man 
who is rough to his inferiors may be a duke, but 
he is not a gentleman. 
The churl in spirit, up or down 
Along the scale of ranks, 
To = be may grasp a golden 
By blood a king, at heart a clown, 


must needs let his coltish nature break, at seasons, 
through the gilded pale. He only always acts as 
gentleman ‘who is not less but more than all the 
gentleness he seems to be.’ 

There is nothing more op to this virtue 
than the thing which is called Gentility. The 
private schoolmaster that declined to keep the 
pupil whose father he discovered to be an actor, 

whom Eton would have readily welcomed, 
was intensely genteel. Families in which the 
governess is made to ‘know her place,’ are also 
teel. Fashionable folks, who are empty and 
ivolous enough, are yet a long way preferable 
to genteel people; and, indeed, Fashion herself 
may be said to be refined gentility, and, like good 
Marsala, an excellent specimen of a worthless wine. 
This Japan, remarks our author, costs wor! v 
dear. It is this gentility—this solicitude for the 
conventional — which makes the lives of 
ple, who should have —— make them 
ppy, so very, very weary. ‘This it is that 
clothes certain West-end streets in funereal gloom, 
makes the very babies serious, the children given 
to genteel tracts, the butler dress and look like a 
Methodist m, the footman like one with a call, 
and a maid-servant a thousand times more gloomy 
which represses every kindly feeling, every jolli 
and and the reaction from this 
world with fast men, with the gloomy, secret, half- 
wild sinner, with frenzied head and broken heart 
in the other sex, and makes London abound with 
desolated homes and outcasts.’ Conceive Gentility’s 
amazement upon being made to understand that 
she was accused of such things as these ! 

Another subject which our author handles with 
great boldness is the universal adulation that is paid 
to success, no matter how acquired. ‘ Never catch 
at a falling knife or a falling friend, says a wicked 
Scotch proverb, and it is doubtless very good advice 
for the man whose whole mind is concentrated upon 
‘ getting on in the world,’ which with him, of 
course, does not mean making friends or keeping 
them, but in making money, and more money. 
Books that are ever harping upon ‘self-help, and 


feels, 
tleman than all 


all, 


the exertions by which a man elevates himself from 
as to wealth, have only a qualified usefulness. 

e honours paid by the vulgar to that sort of 
hero are _— sufficient, and always will be ; let 
literature keep her praise for those for whom the 
applause of the mob is not so ready. ‘ The earl 
bird gets the worm’—and deserves to get it. ‘ 
my saved is a penny got’—that is true, doubt- 
ings as these is not 
to preach a very hi there is alread: 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets ; 

and certainly very much more than a few thousands 
scraped together at the se of friendship, love, 
and all the most — and affectionate emotions of 
human nature. Money should never be made the 
sole aim of exertion, for if the mental eye is kept 
upon it for any considerable time, to the exclusion 
of all objects which do not repay perusal by a 
pecuniary return, when the fortunate toiler has 
secured his prize, he does not know how to enjoy 
it; he has never cultivated any of those social 
relations which give Life its chief charm, and like 
the fox who lost his tail, he is obliged to content 
himself with telling others (and, alas, especially 
the young) bow very pleasant it is to be without 
them. ‘Make money, my young friends: get on 
in life ; throw off ail amenities and enjoyments, 
and go at it with a will in your mental shirt- 
sleeves, It is no matter from how low a position 
you first start, for only look at me.” Of course all 
successful men are not of this description, but 
there are enough to make us pause in our imitation 
of them. It is right to consider the sacrifices 
which such great results have been obtained. ‘To 
succeed, originally meaning to get under - and 
cedere), now means to get over any one, and people 
do this in a thousand ways. Certainly the most 
honest are in this world the least successful. Of 
course it is easy to talk of great magnanimity, 


ery | wonderful talent, immense and unimpeacha 


character ; but from the occupiers of thrones, or 
of the presidential or Papal chairs, to the head 
man amongst a of bricklayers, let us tick 
off those who have been thoroughly honest, and 
we shall find but few. Over the water a president 
grew into a successful emperor—but How? A 
the inals with laden 
with money, yet he was successful. cunning 
attorney sits upon a chair he cannot fill, and is 
leading hi and country to destruction. 


is 

Our author not seldom indulges in Lay Sermons 
of this kind, and that habit is sure to embroil a 
man sooner or later with the Cloth. Profes- 


sional le do not like outsiders meddling with 
what they consider their own proper business, 
and Literature and the Church have always been 
on somewhat shy terms with one another. We 
think we discern the evidence of many after- 
dinner combats with the reverend gentleman 
who said ‘ ? in the chapter, entitled ‘On 
Religion in the Gentle Life ;’ but it is written tem- 
ly, wisely, and in a conciliatory spirit too. 
author is, however, indignant that any om 
whose very calling is the religion of Love, sh 
be otherwise than Gentle. Muscular Christianity, 
says he, is attractive to cheerful vigorous youth ; 
but no man is a Muscular Christian after he is 
forty. By that time he will find that force is not 
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the chief thing in religion, that swagger and bold- 
ness are out of shart tub that sweet endurance 
and patience last for ever. Nevertheless, the 

icion comes across us now and then that our 
ome is himself a clergyman; and especially in 
his metaphors, which smack of the wood—the 

y ahecnahaat the pulpit. ‘It is useless, 
writes he, ‘to define bad company. Men and 
women, girls or boys, feel instinctively when 
they have fallen in with dangerous associates ; if 
they choose to remain amongst them, they are 
lost. So, in the high tides, barks of light draught 
will float over Goodwin quicksands ; in summer, 
at low tide, the venturous boys and young 
people will play cricket thereupon ; but neither 
can they remain long in the neighbourhood. The 
time comes when the sands are covered but 
with a thin surface of water, and beneath is the 
nny Sanya wet earth, more dangerous and treach- 
erous ring-tide ice ; and then it is that to 
death. So is it with bad company.’ 

This writer speaks with a just and noble scorn 
of the false economy which prevents so many from 
marriage. There is a stupid kind of joking about 
the expenses and inconveniences of married life, 
and the cost of children. But marriage, presuming 
a man to be fitted for it, is not an expensive con- 
dition of life; the saving, caution, foresight, and 
determination which are consequent upon the 
wedding state, far more than counterbalance the 
increased cost. Moreover (for it is surely worth 
while to mention this), ‘a single life means, with 
nine-tenths of men, a life of sin and selfish 
indulgence, hurtful to themselves, and noxious to 
ed piece of advi the 

e yed piece Vice, ex! in 
words, ‘Know thyself, has led people to believe 
that other persons are better acquainted with them 
than themselves; this our author well 
exposes. We are all more or less conceited; that 
is, we have a better opinion of ourselves than 
others entertain for us, but this is only right. 
*No man knows so much ill of us as we do of our- 
selves ; but, on the contrary, no one knows so much 

Did not Napoleon I, when he was a poor 

sub-lieutenant, know that within him lay capacities 

e id not Napoleon » pacing up King 
Street, St James’s, as a i conta, or 
musing in the fortress of know very well 
what he could do? Read his early works w 
the Extinction of Poverty, and then see wh 
you will subscribe to the opinion of Count D’Orsay, 
that “young Napoleon was a very conceited young 
man.” 


There is much wise correction of fallacies 
in this little volume, but what we have quoted will 

straining a soci ition in life 
i her than their own ; he 
find all life much alike. ‘ A club of gentlemen 
gossiping at a low window in St James's Street, and 
a club of tradesmen at a public-house, will talk 
very much the same. They will refer to the current 
topics of the day, re the scandal of the town, 
and sometimes er their companions. Indeed, 
the tradesmen’s club will commonly have the 
higher talk ; they will endeavour to manage the 
taking cognizance of the state of Poland and 


designs of France ; pre an would be reckoned 
trite and tabooed at a West-end coterie..... In 
the Memoirs of the Duke of Buckingham, and other 
recent records of high-life, what pictures of dirty 

ride and true vulgarity we get! Such books are 

umiliating, because we all want a much higher 
ideal than we have ; but if we are wise, this humili- 
ation should give place to the reflection, that 
livin and high thiahing eon 9s veny well tags er, 
and that it does not need a thousand a year, or 
even exemption from trade, to make a gentleman. 
We need not at all imitate the manner of 
some high people, but we can adopt the polish, 
suavity, and politeness, one towards another, which, 
with few exceptions, they all have’ This is 
excellent common sense, and something more ; but 
what follows are golden words, which deserve to 
be stuck up in every house the occupier of which 
is pleased to reflect that he lives in a genteel 
neighbourhood. 

*We cannot all be lords and ladies ; we cannot 
all, in our manners even, succeed in being genteel ; 
but all, from the highest to the lowest, can be 
gentle men and women, and none of us can be 
more. To be humble-minded, meek in spirit, but 
bold in thought ‘and action ; to be tru , Sincere, 
generous; to be pitiful to the poor and needy, 
respectful to all men ; to guide the young, defer to 
old age ; to enjoy, and be thankful for, our own lot, 
and to envy none—this is indeed to be Gentl 
after the best model the world has ever ar 
is far better than being Genteel.’ 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER XII.—SEEMING SECURITY. 
AvRELI4’s prediction about her own y resto- 
to tty was gained 

, as i magic, from the time of Sergeant 
Miller's visit. After all, as Dr Gillies blunth 
observed, the hurt she had received was not wo 
speaking of—a scratch that a few inches of gold- 
beater’s skin might have cured. The true 
was in the violent shock to the nerves ; and the old 
doctor, who was a learned man in his way, reflected 
upon all he had read relating to nerves, but could 
not quite account for the complete a of 
so vigorous a constitution as that of Miss Darcy, 
except by supposing an amount of latent timidity 
apparently foreign to the patient’s nature. 

*If it been Miss Clifford, who screams at 
seeing a mouse cross the floor, or Mrs Battersby, 
whom I had to bring round with ether and spirits 
of ammonia, when, as she declared, the spider bit 
have been surprised. But 
Miss y! Well, those calm, grand-looki 
women are sad cowards at heart, after all!’ 

The doctor was not quite right. Aurelia was not 

ite a coward. The trifling hurt she had received 

caused her little alarm. It was not the et 


they | shot that had frightened her thus ; it was the 


the haggard, terrible face that she had seen glaring 
up at her from the dark lair among the onguue 
—a face that bore such a likeness to one once 
familiar to her, as the distorted countenance of a 
demoniac might have done to that of the same man 
before the blight fell upon him. It was the face— 
full of be ym and lurid wrath, full of 
almost unearthly and malignity, livid and 
menacing. It had 


threatening, than the actual attack on her life. It 


uced more effect in its dint 
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had haunted her dreams, and made her pillow 
uneasy, and sapped her strength, and made every 
distant sound, even the opening or shutting of a 
door, even the roll of wheels, appear as the trumpet- 
call of the last awful judgment. Under that spell 
of fear, Aurelia had cowered like a conscience- 
stricken criminal, whose agonised ear detects the 
far-off steps of the men who come to drag him forth 
to the scaffold. 

But now that face was dead and still, lying 
under the sullen waters of the slow, oozy river— 
dead and still, never to rise again, accusing and 
avenging, on this side of the tomb—never again, 
until one Great Day, when Aurelia vaguely knew 
that she must confront that face again, in the 
pitiless noonday light that no counterfeit could 
endure, and when the heart should give up its 
secrets, as the grave its prey. But that day was 
far distant, so Aurelia boss reasoned, and all 
immediate risk was at an end. She mended apace. 
Her nerves were braced as her strength returned. 
There was no more febrile emotion such as she had 
lately shewn. Harder than ever looked the classic 
beauty of her face ; and her old smiles, and her old 
tones, and tricks of speech, and pretty majesty, 
were all restored. 

Lord Lynn was allowed to see her, and all the 
dimples about her mouth peeped sunnily forth to 
welcome him, as she timidly held out her 
hand. He pressed it warmly to his lips. ‘I have 
come | ‘I wish 

ou to forget ppened on ight, m 
all but what we two said.’ 

Aurelia’s fingers returned the pressure of his. She 
looked up at him, as he bent over her, and her beauti- 
ful face was dressed in smiles, not all false ones. 

‘I have not forgotten !’ she whispered, and then 
they were Mp tee and very happy, as lovers — 

, only that Aurelia could not quite get rid of 
the one miserable thought, of the one dark memory. 
Do what she would, she saw before her eyes that 
wet white face, swollen and livid, deep down under 

, and play: er part to the life. It was 
not ail acting ; she really liked Lord Lynn very 
much. She liked, not only Hollingsley and the 
fourteen thousand a year, not only the ancient 
a rank, but ings Wyvi 
as well; tho had he been a y brother, 
her predilection might have been less decided. 
However, she seemed to Lord Lynn — 
that was good, and sweet, and fair. He had suf- 
fered so much during her illness that his old 
doubts—which, after 
tion—were swept away and lost to sight. To him 
she was the handsomest, cleverest, best of living 
women. He linked her image with his future 
life. She was to _ him on to noble exertion, 
to cheer him in defeat, to be the first to hail his 
triumphs, should he win triumphs, to be his true 
helpmate and stay in the course he had laid out for 
himself as an English _ And Aurelia listened 
to his ardent recital of his day-dreams, not without 
sym Her head understood his motives, if 
MH will be on earl,’ she though lf, 

*He wi an ’ she t to herself, as 
she smiled dssent to her lover's confident projects 
for future benefits to be won, not for himself—he 
had no selfish aspirations—but for the and 
the suffering, by his toil in public life ; ‘fomeme 
they will make him an earl 


had rested on no founda- | been long disused. 


But her smile was as bright and frank as if she 
had been as much engrossed by philanthropic 
rojects as her future husband. Then in came 
rge Darcy,and when he found how matters stood, 
it was evident that if the course of true love did not 
for once run smooth, the obstacle would not be 
caused by ntal cruelty. It would be untrue to 
say that the owner of borough had never 
thought of the possibility of so brilliant a match for 
his — but certainly he had never considered 
it probable, or near at hand ; and when he learned 
the fact that Lord Lynn was anxious to place the 
coronet of a baroness on Aurelia’s head, the son of 
Mr Hanks could not hide his delight. He was 
capable at that moment of any absurdity, even of 
aping the ‘heavy father’ of the stage, with his ‘ bless 
ye, my children ; but Aurelia did not choose that he 
should make himself ridiculous, and Lord Lynn’s 
passed by very pleasantly ; and then yon 
remounted his am and turned towards Stoke. 
He had somewhat neglected his relations of late ; 
he would make amends by being the first to 
communicate, in person, the news of his engage- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AN EAVESDROPPER. 
‘In the name of our So 


vereign Lady the Queen, 
whosoever will apprehend, or cause to be appre- 
hended, the person or persons unknown, who on 
the night of the 13th of October, in this present 
ear, at Beechboro Hall, in the parish of 
Holton and shire of Warwick, did disc! a 
or other firearm, with intent feloniously to 
ill and slay, shall, on the conviction of the said 
rson or persons, receive the reward of One 
undred Pounds. Information to be given to the 


The handbill which contained these words, 
printed in big black letters, and surmounted by 
the royal arms, lay spread on a block of chalk, 
while a man, the sole tenant, as it seemed, of the 
abandoned limekiln on Crowley Down, stooped 
forward and strained his eyes to read it by the 
waning light. Crowley Down overhangs one 

rtion of the Blanchminster road, and from the 
Danish or British barrows on its — ae 
the white wooden church-tower of Patcham village 
against the western sky. In the side of the steep 
hill has been scoo’ the old limekiln, and it 
looks neglected uninviting — It has 

i The rough road leads to 
it, once practicable for carts, is now o wn 
with brambles, rank and nettles ; and though 
the place might afford some shelter to the houseless, 
gipsies and tramps commonly prefer to plod on a 
mile or two, rather than take up their quarters in a 
spot where, as local legends declare, a murder 
men vin we sty 

erhaps man was y 

handbill, was too much a stranger to Warwickshire 
to have heard of the dismal ] alluded to; but, 
If in the second, 


just behind the brick-door jamb, whence the rusty 
iron door of the furnace 


—J 


| 
| 4 
| 
| | 
, superintendent of County Police, at the Shirehall 
Warwick.’ 
| or smaller and innermost recess, and was a s 
| long ago, when the kiln was given up. The outer 
—. of the cave was larger, and had more light ; 
the occupant of the inner den seemed content 
‘ 
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to sit in the twilight gloom of his temporary abode, 
and to peruse the handbill by such feeble radiance 
as the autumn sun, fast going down behind black 
clouds, afforded him in the cave where he sat, like 
a wild beast in its lair. A young man yet, in spite 
of the forehead furrowed by premature lines, in 
spite of the sallow, sickly complexion, and the 
stooping attitude. He was one of those wrecks of 
whom we say, with careless pity, that the object of 
our scrutiny must have been good-looking, once. 
And indeed, if the long black hair, matted and 
rusty, had been cared for, if the traces of hardship 
and sorrow could have been smoothed away from 


haggard young face, and if the eyes been | hi 


the 
less hard and wild in their expression, the wan- 
derer might have been pronounced one whom 
women might look upon without dislike or fear. 
But not so, now. 

Coarsely clad as this man was, in the red flannel 
shirt, suit of ill-made sl nailed boots, furred 

, and gaudy neckhandkerchief, which railway- 

urers so often wear, neglected and forlorn as 
his . ae mm might be, there was still a lingering 
air of refinement that clung to him even in that 
rough disguise. That he was an educated person, 
few observers could have doubted, and his bony 
hands, with their long flexible fingers, were not 
those of a navvy, or indeed, of any one accustomed 
to earn bread by manual toil. For some minutes 
he sat staring at the handbill, and then recoveri 
himself with a start, folded up the agen of prin 
paper, and thrust it into one of the gaping side- 
, ngering, purpose , as it 
seemed by his abstracted i a lite heap of 
objects that lay on the floor by his side. ese 
objects comprised, among other thi a copper 
powder-flask, a loaf of bread, some ents of 
cheese and scraps of bacon, a pocket-knife, some 
morsels of jagged lead, perhaps cut or torn from a 
window-frame, the stump of a pencil, and a thick 
roll of cartridge paper. Just pas them lay a 
edge 


rough stick, y cut from the , and to one 
end of which was loosely tied a bundle rolled up 
in a common blue handkerchief. 


The owner of this incongruous property touched 
and stirred every one of ro poh. in turn, and 
as it were mechanically. Then he took up a frag- 
ment of lead, and with the large blade of the knife, 
haggled and hacked at it, until he had sepa- 
rated about eight or ten small lumps of metal, 
about the size of swan-shot, and these he tightly 
screwed up ina ek oe , and placed in his 
waistcoat pocket. Next, he took up the loaf, tore 
off a portion, and lifting it to his lips, along with 
some scraps of the cheese, began to eat ravenously. 
But his hunger was soon satisfied, or his mood 
changed, for he ceased eating as abruptly as he had 

, and, taking == pencil and the roll of 
white r, traced sketch after sketch upon it, 
list] nding over his work. It was no easy 
matter for even the best eyes to see the fine lines 
of a drawing in that twilight, but it was evident 
that the hand that held the pencil was a practised 
and skilful one. The rough sketches produced were 
mere outlines, but the stamp of talent was upon 
them all. Here, a few pencil-marks imaged forth 
the wild scenery of some mountain district, where 
the crags seemed to shut in the small lonely lake. 


bank. The rain came 


its narrow bridge over a torrent, and its straggli 

collection of cabins. But more 
pencil was wy Bg imaging forth a face, now 
smiling in its to) uty, now grave and 
sorrowful, now dead ind of still, wit Fad pari and 
features at rest for ever, but always the face of a 
fair woman. There was merit and force in all 
these sketches, unfinished as they were, but the 
tenant of the cave struck his pencil across them 
one by one, as he turned to a new subject. And 
presently he tore the paper across and across, 
rolled the torn scraps into a and stamped on 
them with his heel, fiercely, loathingly, and as if 
e were crushing the life out of a dangerous 


en he laughed harshly, and drawing from 
under his clothes a canvas belt that he wore around 
his body, extracted from it nine or ten gold pieces 
—sovereigns—and a ring. The ring was a pretty 
little hoop of pearls, made for a lady’s wear, evi- 
dently. man counted out the golden coins, 
several times over, seeming to gloat over them and 
to measure out, mentally, the amount of their value. 
But when his eyes lit on the ring he frowned, and 
seemed for an instant as if about to set his heel on 
the costly toy, and crush it as he had crushed the 
paper. Then his humour and he pressed 
the little ring to his lips, and kissed it wildly, 
passionately, as a bereaved mother kisses the tiny 
shoe, the broken plaything, that remind her of her 
lost darling. There were tears in the man’s eyes, 
and he muttered incoherent scraps of fond talk, 
and rocked himself to and fro, murmuring the 
while. Next, he replaced the money and ring in 
the belt, carefully readjusted it around him, and 
untying the handkerchief, thrust the food and the 
other articles into the bundle, retied it, and, taking 
up the stick, prepared to quit the limekiln. 

At that moment the blackening sky seemed to 
be rent asunder, and a broad yellow flash lit up 
the whole horizon, while after a few seconds came 
the deep-toned diapason of the thunder, echoing 
among the chalk-pits, and the rain dashed down in 
huge flat drops, and a cold moist wind rushed 
howling into the cave. The wayfarer his 
purpose of going forth, and sank back into his old 

lace, yet less with the air of one who feared 
r or inconvenience from the storm, than as if 
he looked on the elemental war without as a spec- 
tacle that interested him. Shading his eyes with 
one thin hand, he watched the flashes as they 
gleamed, now in forked streams of dazzling light, 
now in sheets of flame, against the swarthy cloud- 
ing down, and lashed 
the stones around, and the darkness increased. 
‘In with you, Nick! Any port in @ storm!’ 
cried an almost breathless voice outside; and two 


men rushed into the outer compartment of the kiln, 
stamping with their heavy boots upon the floor, and 


the wet from them like water-dogs on the 


bank of a river. The tenant of the inner den drew 


back behind the projecting wall, and sat motionless 


and silent, after one stolen glance at the intruders, 
whose eyes, unused to the gloom of the cave, and 
half blinded by the lightning, had been unable to 
descry him. One of these men was Nicholas 


Brown, the evil-eyed son of the reputed witch who 


kept the toll-bar on the Blanchmuinster road ; the 


er was a little sunburnt man, wiry and active, 
with the keen face of a terrier. He was: miserably 


There, rose into being the presentment of a half- 
barbarous village, picturesque and slatternly, with 


dressed in cotton slops, such as many working-men 
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wear in summer, but which formed but unseason- 
able wear for the chill time of the autumn rains, 


and he was wet to the skin, while the dust on his 
shoes had caked to mud. His hair was cropped in 
strict conformity to ome rules, and he was a 
wobegone object, but his demeanour was bold and 
brusque, and Nicholas Brown spoke to him with a 
sort of deference, as if the little man were the more 
mounting ‘spirit of the two. 

For awhile their conversation mainly consisted 
of a running-fire of oaths ; but when the clay pipes 
they both carried were charged and lighted, the 
soothing influence of the tobacco exerted its effects, 
and they relapsed into silence. The small man 
was the first to break that silence. 

*You’ve bungled the job, Nick, that’s as clear as 
a glass of Old Tom, and don’t I wish I had it here, 
just now. A fellow hankers after a drop o’ comfort, 
mewed up with crank and chaplains in that ’ere 
Temperance Hotel at Wakefield, where I’ve been 

nding the summer, and this wetting tops it all. 
But tell me how it came about. Who blew the 
gaff ?? 

‘Why, nobody, growled Brown; ‘the young 

came over on the Friday mornin’, precious 
early, and we came to terms, mother, and her, 
and me; and if we’d had any luck the cove would 
have been stowed snug away, that same night. 
But he never come back. Went away, arter break- 
fast, and never come back, and left the money for 
his week’s lodging on the table. Never a word 
did he say to mother, nor yet to Sally, and from 
that day to this, cracked or not, we never set eyes 
on him. 

The other ruffian took a few contemplative 
whiffs at his pipe. Then he spoke ; ‘So you told 
the girl you couldn’t do the trick she wanted of 
you, was that it?’ 

Mr Brown rapped out a big oath : ‘No, that was 
one of the old woman’s dodges. She is a deep one. 
Says she, once we tell the young Miss we’re done, 
she ll draw her purse-strings tight, and what good 
would that do us? This here hankercher, says 
mother, was to be sent to Miss as a sign all was 
serene. Well and We’ll send the hanker- 
cher, and if so be we can collar that chap, we will 
cellar him. If not, we’ll just make a pretence of 
havin’ got him fast, and it ’ll go hard but we net 
another tenner, says the old lady. Ain’t she a deep 
one!’ And Mr Brown pointed his filial enthusiasm 
by a fresh oath. His companion waited a moment 
before he said : 

‘Did you give Jem the office ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t, grumbled Nicholas ; ‘’cause why, 
Jem’s in quod. into trouble about some linen 
off old Dame Medhurst’s hedge, like a fool. And 
the other cove’s gone on tramp. So you may guess 
how jolly glad I was to see you coming along; an 
says I to myself, Game Dick’s out of the Yorkshire 
stone-jug, and he’s the pal for me. So I told you 
all about, didn’t I, old fellow !’ 

‘Ay, and a good job for you, my lad. You’ve not 
got a headpiece to do much good of yourself, and 
aif Mother Brown’s tidy sh she’s spoiled by 
respectability ;’ was Game Dick’s i 
remark. ‘I take it for granted the beggar shot at 
the young lady, and from that time to doomsday 
you ll not get a tanner, unless I help you.’ 

Nicholas Brown growled out something about 
his friend’s superior acuteness, and added that he 
wanted to ask for hush-money ; but that his mother, 


anxious for her good name, was against an: 

at extorting money by especi 

no evidence existed. Game Dick took ti 

‘Young lady’s well again, is she ?’ 

‘ Right as a trivet !’ returned Mr Brown, replen- 
ishing his pipe. A slight noise, caused a 
sudden motion on the part of the stranger, oss 
reached the sharp ears of Game Dick, who hurriedly 
said: ‘ Ware eavesdroppers ! did you hear that ? 

_ Brown gave a lazy laugh. ‘Only a bit o’ chalk, 
or a scrap of mortar, maybe, tumbling out of its 
lace. kiln as well as we 
arwick ¢ , there isn’t a cadger 

this road would sleep here for a gold guinea, Sou 
since old Sam’s throat was cut by his *prentice and 
his servant wench, nigh forty-five years back. 
They never found where Sam hid the stocking of 
money, though” And Mr Brown smoked on, 
probably meditating on the lost treasure for which 
so much trouble had been taken, long ago. 

All this time the thunder had been roaring, the 
arrowy lightning rushing across the sky, and the 
rain beating the earth. But the storm was abating, 
and its fury had much diminished before Game 
Dick spoke again: ‘Nick, lad, said he, ‘do you 
ever feel a longing, in your dreams for instance, to 
have done with the cross lay once and for all, and 
to be an honest man ?’ 

Words, for some moments were insufficient to 
express the stupefaction of Mr Brown. He broke 
his pipe, expectorated vigorously, pulled off his hat 
and scratched his s head. 

‘Bless my eyes!’ he said at last, only the word 
bless is a mere modification for the energetic 
expletive which Mr Brown really employed ; ‘Game 
Dick turned Methody—Game Dick -pattering all 
that parson’s on!’ And he beat his hat with 
his broad hand, furiously. 

His friend resumed, unmoved by this mm? of 
astonishment. ‘Nick Brown, you’re a fool. ich 
is best off, a rich chap on the square, with his 
crib and his pair-horse trap, and his wife and kids 
in satin and silk, or you and me? I’ve had time 
to think, in that jug at Wakefield. If I —_ <2 
money, off I start for America and begin the world, 
and no more of this work, if I knows it. Now, if 
we could get a matter of nine hundred pounds 
between the three of us.’ 

‘Eh! what! why, what are you talking about?’ 
cried Brown, much excited. 

To this his more astute friend made answer that 
if they could only lay hands, secretly, upon Mrs 
Brown’s late lodger, they should have the ball of 
fortune at their feet, or, as the graduate of Wake- 
field jail termed it, the cards in their own hands. 
Lord Lynn had offered a sum of five hundred, 


d | which government had supplemented by a reward 


of one hundred, and Mr Darcy of another hundred. 
In all, seven hundred pounds might be earned by 
the apprehender of the person who had attempted 
the life of Aurelia Darcy. 

‘Seven hundred pound’s not nine. Still it’s a 
tidy lump ; but I’d rather not go into court for it. 


ring | The coves in wigs do ferret a chap about so. Some- 


thing awkward might come out,’ said Brown 
ruefully. His friend’s answer was cheerful. 

‘You ninny, you! You shan’t go into court, nor 
yet see a councillors wig. Don’t you see how the 
cat jumps. The young lady was awful anxio 


warn't to get that lodger of Mrs Brown's hid 
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out of sight.. Why so? that’s her business ; but if 
she offered you a hundred as I’d offer a pal a screw 
of tobacco, no doubt she’ pay a precious sight 
more, or her dad would, to keep thi quiet. 
She’s to be married to that young lord, I under- 
stand, two months from this, and—there’ 

body listening !’ 

And up the fellow sprang, with a curse, and 
hurried towards the inner part of the cave, whence 
a loud and startling noise, caused by the upsetting 
of a boulder of chalk, overthrown by some incau- 
tious movement of the r within it, 

ed. The ruffian could just distinguish a 

k form crouching within; but im the next 

moment he felt the cold muzzle of a pistol touch 

his cheek, and the quick snap of a ion-cap 

followed. The weapon had missed and Game 

Dick, who was y a bold scoundrel, grappled 
with his enemy, and a desperate struggle ensu 

‘Help, Nick, help! or he’ll choke me. He’s got 
his knuckles in my neck hankercher, e 


thief, ing and ing for breath. Then | in 


confused noise of violent trampling 
and scuffling, and then the sound of a blow such as 
a butcher strikes in the shambles, and which was 
succeeded by a groan, and the heavy fall of a human 
body among the chalk-boulders. 

‘I believe it’s our queer lodger, said Brown, 
striking a light, and mgr = | the face of the 
fallen man by the blue glare of the match ; ‘ yes, it 
is. What a lot of fight the cove has in him. 
Lucky I’d my nobbler in my pocket. So 
saying, Mr Brown the murderous-looking 
combination of lead and whalebone, facetiously 
called a life-preserver, back into the baggy side- 
on of his velveteen coat, and ignited another 
matc 


*You’ve hit him too ” said Game Dick ; ‘ too 
hard by half. We shall have Old Harry’s own 
trouble to get the thing hushed up, and as for our 
reward, that tap on the crown has turned our chance 
into sm 


stunned. But what’s to be 
done now?’ asked Nicholas Brown, i i 
weighted ‘ nobbler, as if he thought it a pity not to 
complete the job he had so deftly begun. 
‘ ’s to be done, now, you m gander ?” 
scornfully repeated Game Dick, as he cast a keen 
lance at the small patch of darkened sky, visible 
ugh the low-browed arch of the cave ; ‘why, 
make all our fortunes, in course. Wern’t we 
to hunt this chap high and low, and havn’t we got 
him now, and a bargain too, if it wasn’t for the 
squeeze on my windpipe. Tie your hankercher 
round his feet, so—now this fogle—fasten his wrists 
better than handcuff him—that 
blue rag that belongs to his bundle will do for that, 


sickener you gave him, before we get him into 
Mother Brown’s cellar.’ 
Nicholas Brown, galvanised into activity by the 
energy accomplice, lent his aid and 
gagging prisoner, operations whi more 
adroit ruffian executed with much dexterity. Still 


we might meet somebody, and perhaps the police. 


‘Then,’ rejoined Game Dick, readily, ‘we'll say 
it’s one of our mates has had a drop, and hurt his 
head tumbling over the public-house fender. Here’s 
my coat. Lay that over the chap, and no one can 
see that we’ve tied his feet together. Come 
alo 

the Down is grant distenes 
the turnpike, and the of gain spurred this 

recious pair of friends to exertion, the captive, 
asa calf on its way to the butcher's, was 
dragged into Mrs Brown’s kitchen, and allowed to 
drop on the stone floor, evoking a scream from Sally, 
the girl of fourteen, daughter of William Brown, 
h 

* Hold tongue, wench !’ growled Nicholas, 
who was Put a bearish uncle, and _~— harsh with 
his juniors ; ‘ get upstairs with you, and mind you 
keep mumchance about anything you see me do, 
unless you want your neck wrung. The girl slunk 
off, and Mrs Brown came clinking out of the yard, 


pattens. . 
‘Lads, lads, what tricks are you Playing ? Why, 
Richard Flowerdew—why, Game Dick, you here ! 
and what’s this one?’ 

And here Mrs Brown’s voice grew shrill and 
excited, and she forgot her respectability, and 
pounced on the prey. 

‘The lodger—the lodger! Now we’ve as good 
as dug up a pot of gold, for the young lady must 
pay now, and we can make her pay, too, and then 
there’s the guvment reward—but the squire’s 
daughter will be the best one to trust to, I’ll 
warrant her. 

‘Well done, missus! Hit the right nail on the 
head, in a trice, she has!’ cried Game Dick 
admiringly, while Nicholas smote his knee with 
his heavy , and took a succession of grim 
oaths that his parent was up to a thing or two, 
and a regular deep one. t Mrs Brown soon 
remembered her bility, which was the mask 
under which she lived, and was most anxious to be 
informed how her son and his friend had got pos- 


his | session of the prisoner, and whether any farmer or 


had seen them conveying the apparently 
inanimate body 
* Missus, no one saw us,’ said e Dick impres- 
sively; ‘but, I say, this chap’s weak and low. 
i very soul out of yours truly, and Nic 
did it for the ‘best. that pistol of his hadn’t 
snap fire—but that’s done, and need not be 
raked up. I’ve been putting my hand on his 
heart—it ’s as weak in its ing as a dyin’ sheep’s, 
and he can hardly breathe for G8: and may go 
off, and cheat us. So if them lodgings below 
The widow did not wait for the conclusion of the 
She took a black bottle and a glass from 
a cupboard, seized a candle, and li a heavy 
oor, or rather a wooden flap, that covered 
a flight of brick steps leading downwards to some 
cellar or pit. A moist air rose from the vault, and 
made the candle flicker. Nicholas and Game Dick 
between them carried their captive down the a 
until they reached a large square excavation, di 
lighted by a small glazed window, grated over wi 
iron. 


‘Hard and fast!’ cried Nick Brown, as they 
laid the helpless form upon a heap of shavings in 
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= a bit of stick to keep the teeth from closing— 
’s some string—all right. Now, we’ll carry him 
|| down between us, you taking the head and I the 
| feet, and he can’t baw] out, even if he gets over that | 
e hesitated. 
i | ‘It’s dark, to be sure, and there’s no moon, but 
we re = = we re 
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A NEW NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Ir I to live in 
a O) where the rawness 
of ‘ped. brick has ripened into dark richness, and 
stone urns ing on venerable gate-piers are 
weather-stained, moss- lichen - mottled, 
perchance even slightly cracked ; where the 
— are of quaintly-twisted iron—not rusty, but 

bed with no garish paint of yesterday ; where 
hairy sleepy — 
throug ing ivy wi i iry stems ; where 
grand old cedars shew their dusky pyramids above 
the dim walls of ious gardens, yaya by 
espaliers, and wealthy in netted wall-fruit ; where 
an old clock in an old church-tower drowsily 
tolls the hours, and rooks, as ~~ tuck in their 
twigs in the tops of the old churchyard elms, bid 
one another and the world somniferous good- 
nights; where the inns have gables, projecting 
stories, hay-littered horse-troughs, swinging signs, 
and no plate-glass ; where the rumble of ’busses 
is rarely he and a chance Hansom seems as 
much out of place as a Guardsman in a Quakers’ 
meeting ; where everything tells of repose and 
Such neighbourhoods there are in the jumble of 
cities, towns, villages, and hamlets that we call 
London ; but in one of them, it is not my luck to 
live. I live in a new neighbourhood. In some 
senses, it is retired enough, but its quiet is not of 
the kind I covet. 

If you want me to point out my new neighbour- 
hood on the map, I frankly tell you I cannot. It 
is defined in no map; it is denominated in no 
directory. If a friend in the City asks me where I 
live, I can only answer vaguely: ‘Somewhere on 
the other side of the river ;’ and since the trans- 
pontine region of the metropolis is large, I can- 
not wonder that my visitors are few. I feel, 
blotted out of to phical existence. The post- 
men occasionally find me out, but they give me m 
letters with the greatest reluctance. I have to 
up an official form, exonerating the bearer, for 

ost every epistle I receive. mn I have been 
two or three days without letters, and feel hungry 
after news, I go out to stalk a postman, and sorely 
is my wind tried in my chase of the blue and red 
uniform over the broken ground which abounds in 
this neighbourhood. 

I have ordered a distant _—— to send me 
morning. It is a pleasant surprise 
when I get it in the afternoon, or jast before 
supper; and then the flushed boy nd 
demands backsheesh, in consideration of the time 
which he aflirms that he has wasted and the shoe- 
leather he has worn out, ‘ Nobody has no right to 
live in such nobody-knows-where-to-find-em kind 
0’ places,’ is the defence set up 
by the ingenuus puer for his late comings. 

I have given up ordering groceries, bread and 
butcher’s meat. My income is very limited, and 
I really cannot afford to supply the tables of 
unknown most of them, no doubt, con- 
siderably richer than myself. Accordingly, my 
servant has to bring in from the more densely- 
populated districts in the distance the bulk of the 
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commissariat stores that I I have, how- 
ever, discovered an abno: y intelligent milk- 
man, who, after careful study of the i 


manages to supply my small household at decent 
intervals ; but w the milk does come in the 
morning, it often goes before we can get it, the 
seclusion of our situation tempting prowling 
‘ Arabs’ to empty the cans left outside the few 
doors. Sometimes the cans are taken as well as the 
milk. At other times they are contemptuously 
cast back into the ‘ front-gardens’—plots of ground 
about the size of a pocket-handkerchief. Fortu- 
nately, the Englishman’s elixir vite is readily pro- 
curable. We have one beer-shop, just as we have 
one lamp- Indeed, the landlord of the Black 
Bull is the landlord of the ‘highly-improvable 
property ? on which I for the present sojourn. We 
ve also one chandler’s shop, which would be a 
convenience, if we could get anything we wanted 
at it. The shopkeeper, however, appears to be 
uite satisfied with having at last attained to the 
dignity of keeping a shop, and spends the bulk of 
his time in polishing his sparsely-furnished win- 
dows with his coat-sleeve, and then backing into 
the road to admire the effect. That road in wet 
weather is a Slough of Despond. No vehicle then 
attempts to traverse it. In the mt dry season, 
it is a ‘series of ridges and ruts, littered with straw, 
brick-bats, and scraps of parlour-paper, and of 
holes half-filled with rubbish. About once a 
fortnight, a bewildered cabman from the other 
side of the bridges fancies that our road will be 
a short-cut to some thoroughfare about which he 
does know something. It is pitiable to see how the 
poor man is rocked. He looks sick and d 
as a landlubber trying to reef topsails in the Bay of 
Biscay. The name of the road is Cat and 
Fiddle Lane. That is how the ony sy has his 
letters directed, and the three or four vulgarians, 
his nearest neighbours, follow suit. Their houses 
are as big as ours, but they are of a ‘ very different 
class’ They have no petrified knife-boards over 
the windows, and the front-gardens are at least an 
inch smaller each way. We, the aristocrats, living 
on the opposite side of the road, and further west, 
date from ‘ Clarence Terrace’ and ‘ Clarence Villas, 
Grosvenor Road. There is a Grosvenor Road 
about three quarters of a mile from us. Mine 
host of the Black Bull preserves a judicious 
neutrality in the silent strife between our realists 


and nominalists. We, the aristocrats, profess to 
know nothing of one another. As for myself, how- 
ever, as I have only taken No. 5 in Terrace 


furnis I can scarcely claim to belong to this 
august body. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4—there are only 
five houses in the Terrace—regard me with vigilant 
suspicion. Nos. 1 and 2 of the Villas—there are no 
more—are even worse than my nearer neighbours. 
The Villas are locally considered ‘more genteel’ 
than the Terrace. No. 2 is joined on, it is true, to 
No. 1 Terrace ; but No. 1 is only joined on to No. 
2 Villas, and therefore is called ‘semi-detached’ 
Now, No. 5 Terrace, in the sense of having at 
nt no house on one side of it, is also semi- 
and therefore the tenant No. 1 hich, 
resents m tion in taking a house, whi 
by the fashionable er of the vicinity, is thought 
ost equal in architectural dignity to his own ; 
whilst the tenant of No. 2 Villas is angry because 
my house, which is only a Terrace house, possesses, 
in the estimation of the same society, a certain 
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advantage of*structure over his, which is a villa. | i 


He envies me the bricks sticking out from my end- 
wall like the dovetails of a broken box. Various are 
the objects of human ambition. The aristocrats, I 
say—for the most part, a commercial aristocracy, in 
the receipt of munificent salaries of one hun and 
twenty pounds a year and downwards—profess to 
ignore one another ; but they are, I am given to 
understand, very curious about me. They fear that 
I shall bring discredit on the boasted exclusiveness 
of the Clarence side of Cat and Fiddle Lane. I 
am the newest of the new-comers into the new 
neighbourhood, and have, moreover, no furniture 
of my own. They cannot make me out. I do not 
leave home and return to it at decent City hours, 
like the ‘respectable’ clerkikins my neighbours. 
I am to them as the wind: they know not 
whence I come, or whither I may go. They 
firmly believe that I shall make a moonlight 
flitting ; and blame, as heedless of the reputation 
of his class, and pity as a reckless risker of his 
furniture, their brother-tenant who has under- 
house to me. inion is divided to 
whether I am a iologist, a i etter- 
writer, a smasher, ~ was at first 
taken for a teetotal lecturer out of employ; but 
my frequent orders of porter from the Black 
—‘3d. a pot in your own jugs’—have, I 
am thankful to say, relieved me from that dis- 
a imputation. If I were to abscond with 
furniture of No. 5 Clarence Terrace, Grosvenor 
Road, I should make no great haul. The rooms 
are about four feet by three, and = they look 
empty. Iam ee | on an oasis of Kidderminster 
in? a Sahara of deal. We have Brussels, how- 
ever, in the ‘front drawing-room’—so is it deno- 
minated in my inventory—and there, I think, the 
carpet nearly covers the floor. We are smart, too, 
in the twopenny-halfpenny style. Although the 
supply of blankets left was small, we found two 
cheap pier-glasses, and a curious variety of cheap 
lass-shades. Some of these cover artificial flowers, 
which seem to have seen severe bonnet-service in 
bygone summers. One of them—as its stand, 
injudiciously preserved, plainly  testifies—once 
covered ‘ Watling’s Pimlico Picnic Pies.’ 

From our upper front-windows, the owner of 
the property assures us we can see the Surrey 
Hills. What J see stretching away to the horizon 
is first, second, third, fourth, and fifth ‘distances’ 
of chimney-pots. Immediately before me isa hum- 
mocked waste, where rubbish is shot ; where mortar 
is made ; where planks are sawn, on which children 

y at see-saw, until chased off them by fero- 
cious clerks of works; and where brawny, brick- 
dust-complexioned, short-smocked, night-capped 
navvies, gartered below the knee outside their cor- 
duroys with twine, fling up huge rattling shovel- 
fuls of gravel from the of an inchoate sewer. 
All round, though at a distance, building is going 
on—building of the square, squat kind that makes 
London, as a whole, the most hideous of great 
cities. The nearest edifice, however, is not squat, 
but a tall, staring gin-palace, still bristling with 
scaffolding-poles, since it is waiting for its stucco. A 
grievous eyesore must it be to the r old ci 
whose snuggery—the only thing of brick at all o 
in our neighbourhood—it superciliously overlooks. 
Gone for ever is the poor old fellow’s privacy. No 
more can he feel when he leaves the city that he 
is ‘going down into the country.’ Lilac Lodge, it 


is true, is a modern antique, 

stood alone. "Tt hes its little n, its little flower- 
garden, its little kitchen en, its little poultry- 
—_ its little pigeon-house, its little stable, its 
ittle chaise-house. I can fancy that the old man 
may have felt quite rural there. I pity him when 
on Sunday afternoons and uubdg evenings, i 
see him wandering beneath his pear and apple 
trees, ruefully eyeing their loads of snowy blossom, 
or bursting buds of rose-pink. Who will gather 
his bergamots and golden pippins? is his melan- 
choly meditation. ubtless they will become the 
spoil of the ribald small boys who, from the timber- 
stacks and mounds of rubbish which overtop the 
garden, hurl taunts and stinging material missiles 
at the poor old gentleman, as, with drooped bald 
head, he moons up and down the gravel-paths— 
once screened from every v eye. tside 
upon his garden-walls, whose trim look was once 
his pride, is daubed, in uipedalian characters 
of white ~~ ‘Try Boag’s Blacking,’ and ‘ Who’s 
Griffiths !’ Most sincerely do I pity that bald- 
headed, and, I believe, broken-hearted old man. It 
is bad enough to come to a new neighbourhood, 
but for a new neighbourhood to come to you must 
be a terrible business indeed. 


but still once it 


DAY-DREAMS. 
Wuenre the orange bee on the purple flower 
Of the roadside thistle dozes ; 
Where the flying down blows, filmy white, 
And the azure air-bell poises light ; 
And where the mole, deep out of sight, 
After his work reposes— 
Alone I would be, 
Without company, 
And dream my old dreams o’er again. 


Where the plovers whirl, and circle, and scream, 
Over the loneliest places ; 
Where the eastern clouds roll heavy and slow, 
And the glad winds race, and flutter, and blow ; 
Where the golden corn is all of a glow, 
And so are the reapers’ faces— 
Alone I would be, 
Without company, 
And dream my old dreams o’er again. 


Where the fir, so balmy and evergreen, 
Raises its dripping cones, 
And the squirrel, sailor-like, climbs the tree; 
And the wind is breathing its lullaby, 
Fond, and soft, and ceaselessly, 
The songs of distant zones— 
Alone I would be, 
Without company, 
And dream my old dreams o’er again. 
Where the sunshine comes in level lines 
Across the velvet mosses, 
And stealing in and out in patches, 
In sunny fits and playful catches, 
As a bough or trunk it snatches, 
With varying gains and losses — 
Alone I would be, 
Without company, 
And dream my old dreams o'er again. 
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